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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:  "Nuts  to  Crack."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Every  little  squirrel  in  this  country  should  turn  in  for  the  winter  this 
year  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  comes  from  a  well-stocked  larder.  No 
squirrel  families  should  be  on  relief  this  year.     All  should  be  very  hap-py.  And 
so  should  every  human  "being  who  likes  nuts.     For  this  is  a  year  of  big  nut  crops 
in  these  United  States.     The  pecan  crop  is  the  largest  on  record.     The  walnut 
crop  isfar  above  average.     In  fact,  the  total  production  of  walnuts,  pecans, 
almonds  and  filberts  is  ^5  percent  more  than  usual.    What's  more,  the  peanut  crop 
is  also  a  record-smasher.     And  we  have  a  wealth  of  wild  native  nuts  such  as  the 
black  walnut,  the  hickory  nut,  butternut,  hazelnut,  beechnut  and  pine  nut. 

If  this  news  doesn't  bring  visions  of  nut  cakes  and  cookies,  of  nut  breads, 
candy,  roast  fowl  with  nut  stuffing,  nut  filling  in  sandwiches,  nut  salads  and 
so  on  —  well,   I'll  miss  my  guess.     This  is  the  season  to  get  out  all  your 
favorite  nut  recipes  and  line  them  \vp  on  the  kitchen  wall.     And  if  you're  making 
home-cooked  Christmas  gifts,  don't  forget  the  many  good  things  you  can  make  from 
nuts.     Our  "big  crop  of  home-grown  nuts  of f  eis  many  possibilities ;  so  do  the  many 
nuts  we  import  from  foreign  countries.     Imports  include  the  chestnut,  Brazil  nut, 
cashew,  filbert,  pistachio  and  coconut.    Like  many  tropical  fruits,  these  foreign 
nuts  that  once  were  rare  luxuries  have  gradually  come  to  "be  common  market 
commodities,  important  enough  to  support  specialized  nut  shops  in  many  cities 
beside  the  candy  and  fruit  stores,  the  drug  stores,  grocery  and  general  stores 
that  have  sold  them  for  years.     But  the  nuts  I  want  to  toll  you  about  chiefly 
today  are  not  the  imports  but  our  own  American  varieties. 

Now  pecans  are  native  Americans.     They  belong  to  the  hickory-nut  family. 
And  they  grow  abundantly  in  the  South  Central  States  westward  into  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.     They  are  in  cultivation  a  good  deal  eastward  along  the  Gulf  and  to  the 
Atlantic,  especially  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Florida.    And  they 
rate  as  the  best  native  nuts  on  the  market. 


But  an  adopted  nut  —  the  English  walnut,  is  actually  the  largest  item 
in  the  crop  and  market  reports  on  nuts.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  English  walnuts 
are  really  not  of  English  origin  at  all  but  rather  are  Persian.     The  Old  World 
has  cultivated  them  for  centuries.     They  reached  American  markets  by  way  of 
England  before  the  plantings  in  California  began  to  bear.    That's  probably  why 
they're  called  "English." 

Well,  this  cultivated  Persian  walnut  has  so  taken  the  market  in  this 
country  that  we  now  have  to  use  the  term  "black  walnut"  to  indicate  our  native 
walnut  —  that  rugged  old  friend  of  childhood  days  with  its  rich  meat  stored 
away  in  the  crevices  of  its  thick  black  shell.     From  Nebraska  to  Texas  and  east 
to  the  Atlantic  everybody  knows  the  black  walnut. 
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That  rich  native  nut,  the  butternut,  also  has  many  friends*     It  haopens  to  be 
another  kind  of  walnut*     In  fact4  its  Other  name  is  ''white  walnut*"    All  walnuts 
are  close  relatives  Of  the  hickory  nuts. 

Now  the  hickories  grow  wild  in  the  central,  eastern  and  southeastern  States. 
They  appear  on  the  market  only  as  gathered  from  nearby  sources.    But  anybody 
who  has  ever  eaten  hickory-nut  cake  with  nut-meats  thick  in  the  cake  mixture 
itself  —  anybody  who  has  ever  eaten  such  a  cake  thinks  fondly  of  the  days  when 
he  went  nutting  in  some  hickory  grove  and  carried  home  a  bushel  of  shellbarks  or 
shagbarks.    And  lie  remembers  how  he  cracked  the  hard  shells  and  picked  out  the 
kernels  by  the  fire  of  a  winter  evening  as  his  contribution  to  the  coming  feast. 

Another  American  native  nut,  with  European  relatives,  that  is.,  prominent  in 
our  markets,  is  the  hazelnut.     Hazelnuts  are  American- grown,  but  filberts  are  the 
larger,  European  type  of  the  species.    We  are  cultivating  some  filberts  in  this 
country  nowadays,    bit  the  filbert  you  usually  see  at  the  market  still  is  an  import. 

The  little  fellows  among  our  American  nuts  are  beechnut  and  pine  nut. 
Beechnuts  come  from  the  American  beech  tree.     They  are  usually  home-picked  for 
home  use  because  they  are  too  small  to  market  profitably.     The  pine  nuts  come 
rom  certain  pine  trees  of  the  Southwest  where  they  often  go  by  the  name  of 
Indian  nuts"  or  by  the  Mexican  name  of  "pinons"  (pin-ynns) .     Strangely  enough, 
astern  markets  import  their  pine  nuts  from  Europe.     You  often  see  these  little 
uts  used  to  decorate  cakes. 

Since  the  blight  some  years  ago  destroyed  practically  all  our  native  chest- 
nut trees,  the  chestnuts  we  use  in  stuffing  for  fowl  or  as  creamed  vegetables 
come  from  overseas.     They  may  be  Italian,  Spanish  or  even  Japanese  chestnuts. 

You'll  be  interested  in  what  the  nutritionists  have  to  say  about  the  food 
value  of  nuts.     They  say  all  nuts  are  nutritious  but  that  they  vary  considerably 
in  food  value.     Chestnuts  differ  from  most  nuts  in  being  not  oily  but  rich  in 
carbohydrates.    Most  other  nuts  contain  a  great  deal  of  fat,  varying  from  33  per 
cent  in  coconuts  to  70  percent  or  more  in  pecans.    And  that  70  percent  means 
calories,  ladies!     That's  a  point  to  consider  when  you  are  munching  nuts  after  a 
full  meal  or  eating  them  along  with  other  high-calorie  foods  like  sweets.  Most 
nuts  contain  a  good  deal  of  protein,  too  —  good  quality  protein.     So,  many  people 
have  an  idea  that  nuts  make  good  substitutes  for  meat,  milk  or  eggs.     But  the 
nutritionists  say  that  if  you  ate  enough  nuts  to  furnish  a  day's  quota  of  protein, 
you  would  have  to  eat  too  much  fat  —  in  fact,  you  could  hardly  eat  enough  nuts 
to  give  you  adequate  protein,  if  you  took  it  in  no  other  way.    Use  nuts  to 
supplement  other  proteins,  advise  the  food  people.     And  count  them  in  your  menus 
as  good  fuel  food.     Instead  of  eating  nuts  after  a  heavy  meal,  you'll  be  wise  to 
include  them  as  part  of  the  meal.  .  . 

Nut  kernels  in  their  natural  state  —  that  is,  unblanched  —  especially 
almonds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  —  are  good  sources  of  iron.  Nuts 
are  not  important  for  their  vitamins  though  a  few  are  fair  sources  of  vitamin 
A  and  most  of  them  are  good  sources  of  vitamin  3. 

Yes,  I  was  planning  to  say  more  about  nuts  in  cookery  but  the  time 

is  up.     I'll  save  that  until  another  day. 
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